BY ORDER OF THE SHAH

Masjid-i-Jumma, the Mosque of the Congregation, which
fulfilled the function of an English cathedral. Even at the
largest festivals there was always room therein for those who
came to pray. Probably built at the end of the seventh
century, soon after the rise of Islam, this mosque, unlike
others, had scarcely any colouring. There was no need.
The bricks spoke for themselves. Sir Edwin Lutyens could
not have hit upon a more apt appellation than when he
dubbed them brick magic. Their ultimate form repre-
sented true Persian art, tuned to a nicety; delicately subtle,
with a rhythmic flow.

Persian decorators always took care not to detract
from the beauty of simple line. The Achaemenids adorned
their walls with enamel, bas-reliefs, and metals. The
Sassanians preferred stucco and mural paintings. Islam
grew rich, spectacular, more abundant. But through all
her vicissitudes Persia ever retained a sense of form.
Unadorned brickwork, in her hands, came nigh unto per-
fection. In the eleventh century, the Seljuk kings built
vaulted roofs and domes. The fourteenth century special-
ized in the decorative value of shadows, light and shade
forming letters and verses from the Quran. The Persians
developed to a fine art the mode of placing a round roof
upon a four-square building, as did the Moors. Honey-
combed bricks formed a decoration in themselves. Sir
Edwin Lutyens compared the ill-equipped, non-technical
armies of the mediaeval Persians to their buildings, which
achieved strength and greatness although not conforming
to recognized pattern.

Attempts to repair the crumbling masonry of the
Mosque of the Congregation were not as successful as
they might have been. Although technically correct,
modern tiles neither in pattern nor in colour caught the
rhythm of the ancient ones. In days gone by, even hidden
corners were well finished, instead of being patched with
odd pieces. Upon our first visit we wandered awe-struck